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"  I  hear  it  indeed  sometimes  asserted,  that  a  steady  perseverance  in 
the  present  measures,  and  a  rigorous  punishment  of  those  who  oppose  them, 
will  in  course  of  time  infallibly  put  an  end  to  these  disorders  ;  but  this,  in 
ray  opinion,  is  said  without  much  observation  of  our  present  disposition, 
and  without  any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  general  nature  of  mankind.  If 
the  matter  of  which  this  nation  is  composed  be  so  very  fermentable  as  these 
gentlemen  describe  it,  leaven  never  will  be  wanting  to  work  it  up,  as  long 
as  discontent,  revenge,  and  ambition,  have  existence  in  the  world.  Par- 
ticular punishments  are  the  cure  for  accidental  distempers  in  the  State ; 
they  inflame  rather  than  allay  those  heats  which  arise  from  the  settled  mis- 
management of  Government,  or  from  a  natural  ill  disposition  in  the  people. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  not  to  make  mistakes  in  the  use  of  strong  mea- 
sures ;  and  firmness  is  then  only  a  virtue  when  it  accompanies  the  most 
perfect  wisdom." 

Burke.     Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents. 
Page  223.  Ed.  Lond.  1801. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


/  puhlish  this  Speech  at  the  desire  of  some  friends  quite 
unconnected  with  the  Society  to  ivhich  it  was  addressed.  It 
was  necessary  however  to  state  the  nature  and  occasion  of  it, 
because  many  allusions  in  it  would  otherwise  be  unintelligible. 
I  had  wished  indeed  to  put  it  in  another  form,  and  clear  it 
of  all  circumstances  in  which  the  Public  can  have  no  interest; 
but  finding  that  I  could  not  do  this  without  casting  the  whole 
anew,  I  am  content  to  send  it  forth  in  its  original  character. 
I  have  only  to  add  that  the  substance  of  it  was  spoken  during 
the  second  week,  I  think,  in  November ;  and  that,  since  that 
time,  I  have  done  nothing  to  it  but  correct  the  language, 
condense  and  complete  the  arguments,  and  alter  such  passages 
as  contained  local  or  personal  allusions. 

December  30,  1831. 
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I  WISH,  Sir,  to  say  something  on  this  question, 
and  I  venture  to  address  you  thus  early  in  the 
debate,  not  because  I  see  my  way  very  clearly 
through  the  subject,  nor  because  I  have  any 
satisfactory  opinion  to  offer  ;  but  partly  because 
1  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  dis- 
approves of  a  system  which  like  that  we  are 
met  here  to  discuss  is  even  now  beginning  to 
gi'ow  and  spread,  yet  knows  not  by  what  mea- 
sures safely  and  effectually  to  check  its  growth  ; 
who  foresees  great  and  what  may  soon  be  in- 
curable evil  from  the  general  prevalence  of  it, 
and  sees  likewise  that  the  danger  of  the  system, 
and  the  danger  of  the  remedy,  lie  both  of  them 
alike  in  that  very  prevalence,  in  the  overbear- 
ing energy  of  public  feeling,  when  it  has  once 
taken  a  decided  bent ;  an  energy,  Sir,  for  evil  as 


well  as  for  good,  insomuch  that,  be  its  bent 
never  so  mischievous,  the  danger  of  concession 
is  hardly  greater  than  the  danger  of  resistance  ; 
I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  sees  this 
to  stand  forward  in  his  place,  and  by  disclaiming 
such  a  system,  as  an  individual,  and  bearing 
witness  against  it,  as  an  individual,  freely,  to 
check  as  far  as  he  can  its  further  growth,  and 
prevent  it,  as  every  man  according  to  his  place 
and  calling  may  help  to  do,  from  acquiiing  that 
power  and  sanctity,  which^  in  a  free  country, 
common  opinion  always  must  and  always  ought 
to  confer. 

But,  Sir,  I  have  another  reason  for  rising 
thus  early  ;  though  I  have  little  advice  to  give 
on  this  subject,  I  have  a  good  deal  to  ask ;  and 
I  wish,  at  the  outset  of  the  debate,  to  press 
upon  those  who  are  opposed  to  me  on  the  great 
question,  of  which  the  present  forms  more  than 
a  part,  the  importance  of  meeting  us  fairly  to- 
night, of  examining  our  views,  of  pondering 
our  hopes  and  fears,  with  more  fairness  and 
candour  than  in  the  discussion  of  party  politics 
are  commonly  to  be  met  with.  And  I  have  the 
more  hope  that  some  attention  will  be  paid  to 
this  very  reasonable  request,  because  the  c{ues- 
tion  before  us,  above  all  others,  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  party  question.  It  is  not  a  question  on 
which  general   opinion  has  yet  been  fairly  pro- 


nounced ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  general  or  ab- 
stract or  antiquated  politics  on  which  the  opinion 
of  a  society  like  this  can  matter  nothing  either 
to  oui'selves  or  others.  It  is  a  question  on 
which  public  judgment  is  now  pending ;  a 
question^  Sir,  which  concerns  every  one  of  us 
very  nearly,  much  more  nearly  than  it  concerns 
any  of  our  fathers,  and  on  the  future  effects  and 
results  of  which,  opinions  suggested  or  formed 
or  contirmed  in  a  society  like  this,  on  an  occasion 
like  this,  may  exercise,  none  of  us  can  tell  how 
important  an  influence.  I  do  trust,  therefore, 
that  our  opponents  ;  opponents  I  mean  not  on 
this  question,  but  on  the  question  of  Reform, 
with  which  I  shall  presently  show  how  inti- 
mately it  is  connected  ;  will  not  content  them- 
selves with  that  polite  raillery  which,  however 
pleasant  to  hear,  is  ill  fitted  to  produce  that  re- 
action in  our  minds  which  has  so  long  been 
promised  ;  nor  with  triumphing  by  sneers  and 
parodies  over  arguments  which  they  will  not  have 
the  patience  to  understand ;  nor  Avith  general 
declamation  against  imputed  conclusions  which 
we  are  all  the  while  taxing;  our  best  wits  to 
show  not  only  can  never  follow  from  our  prin- 
ciples, but  cannot  possibly  be  avoided  except 
by  the  adoption  of  our  principles  ;  above  all, 
that  they  will  for  this  one  night  lay  aside  that 
pride   of  party,    which   makes    them,    I    could 
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almost  believe^  anxious  to  keep  the  gulf  between 
them  and  us  as  wide  as  possible ;  makes  them 
delight  in  believing  that  we  have  neither  end 
nor  means  in  common  with  them,  that  we  can- 
not cease  to  be  altogether  with  them  without 
becoming  altogether  and  irrecoverably  against 
them  ;  makes  them  seek  by  driving  us  as  far 
as  possible  from  their  presence  to  preclude  all 
chance  of  converting  us  from  the  error  of  our 
ways,  instead  of  endeavouring  rather  by  finding 
out  what  common  principles  we  hold  and  in  what 
we  really  differ  to  meet  us  in  the  spirit  of  edi- 
fication, and  bring  about  that  reconciliation 
between  us  which  must,  I  should  have  thought, 
be  the  aim  of  every  earnest  and  sincere  man 
who  is  \\illing  to  grant  his  neighbour  the 
common, — 1  will  not  say  the  common  social 
courtesy  but  the  common  human  right, — of 
being  considered  a  priori  as  sincere  and  earnest 
as  himself. 

Now,  Sir,  the  question  before  us  is  not  a 
simple  question  of  yes  or  no.  If  it  were,  I 
should  not  be  standing  here  in  the  way  of 
others  who  would  express  their  negative  with 
much  greater  weight  both  of  words  and  of 
authority  than  I  can.  But  it  is  a  little  matter 
for  us  to  rail  at  Political  Unions  and  tremble 
at  the  spirit  of  the  times,  unless  we  can  point 
out   a  remedy   ready    and    effectual.     On    this 


point  1  hope  to  be  fairly  and  satisfactorily  met 
to-night.  1  ask  for  advice.  I  ask  the  Anti- 
Reformers  what  tliey  would  have  us  do.  That 
Political  Unions  are  an  evil,  no  one  is  readier 
to  declare  than  I.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  such  institutions  are  fraught  with  de- 
struction more  than  can  be  calculated,  destruc- 
tion to  all  government,  destruction  to  all  pro- 
perty, destruction  to  all  freedom,  destruction 
to  the  very  nature  and  characters  of  Englishmen. 
1  should  hate  to  live  in  a  country  in  which  such 
institutions  predominated,  (and  predominate  they 
must  if  they  exist  at  all,)  as  I  should  hate  to 
live  in  a  country  in  which  great  measures  were 
concerted  silently  and  executed  speedily  ;  in 
which  men  should  meet  together  in  multitudes, 
to  agree  upon  secret  schemes  and  spread  them 
abroad  secretly  and  put  them  in  operation 
secretly:  in  which  all  individual  liberty  and 
all  individual  lesponsibility,  without  which  no 
man  can  be  good  or  wise  or  strong  or  happy, 
should  be  bowed  into  uniformity  with  the 
general  will^  (if  through  fear,  bad  enoughs 
if  willingly,  still  worse,)  should  be  merged 
and  melted  down  and  mingled  up  into  that 
great  mass  of  ordered  and  digested  opinion,  in 
which  alone  consists  the  much  boasted  strength 
of  these  much  boasted  Political  Combinations ; 
as   I   should   hate,  in  short,  to  live  in  a   land 
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where  men  should  act  in   multitudes,  and  think 
in   multitudes,   and  be  free  in   multitudes.     It 
is  very  true,  we  might  have  much  more  order 
and  decency  in  our  proceedings ;  for  place  dis- 
order itself  once   above  the  law,  and  it  is  no 
longer  disorderly,  but  assumes  the  dignity  and 
sublimity  of  sovereign  power.     It  is  very  true, 
we   might  have   no   popular  disturbances,    be- 
cause what  would  before  have  been  a  popular 
disturbance   would  now  be  but  a  great  move- 
ment  of  the  popular  will ;  no  street  riots,  for 
what    before   would   have   been   a    street  riot 
lasting,  it  may  be,  for  a  week,  would  now  be 
a  revolution  lasting,  perhaps,   for  three    days; 
no  spoliation  of  property,  for  spoliation  would 
be    sanctioned    by   law;    no   insolent  outrages 
against  pei'sonal   liberty,  for  insolence  would  be 
invested  with  the  majesty  of  a  sanctioned   re- 
venge ;   no   rebellion   against   the   civil    power, 
for  the  civil  power  would  itself  be  the  rebel  ; 
rebel  not  against  the  laws  of  the  land,  for  they 
might   be   changed,   but   against    the    original 
unchangeable  law  which  makes  all  laws  law- 
ful, "   the  great  primaeval  contract   of  eternal 
society,  sanctioned  by  the  inviolable  oath  which 
holds  all  moral  and  all  physical  natures  each 
in  its   appointed   place."*     Dearly   should    we 

*  Burke. 


pay  for  our  order  and  decorum;  dearly  should 
we  purchase  our  freedom  from  popular  tumults ; 
buying  off  the  temptation  to  be  disorderly^  by 
consenting  to  great  wrong;  buying  off  the 
temptation  to  plunder,  by  consenting  to  pro- 
scription; little  disorder,  because  great  injus- 
tice; little  spoliation,  because  much  blood.  I 
do  not  deny,  that  this  might  make  up  a  ma- 
chine of  incalculable  power.  I  do  not  deny 
that  such  a  nation  might  triumph  over  every 
outward  obstacle;  I  do  not  deny  that,  in  such  a 
nation,  commerce  might  flourish  and  wealth 
increase ;  that  she  might  be  full,  even  to  fatness, 
with  the  glory  of  political  wealth,  and  political 
conquest,  and  political  independence.  But  I 
do  deny  that  any  one  of  these  things,  or  all 
these  things  together,  make  up  one  item  in  the 
happiness^  the  virtue,  the  wisdom,  or  the  real 
freedom  of  a  nation.  I  do  deny  that,  for  all 
these  things,  I  would  consent  to  make  England 
a  nation  of  politicians ;  say  rather  of  political 
instruments,  of  men,  that  the  whole  together 
might  be  powerful,  consenting  to  be  each  man 
a  slave.  I  say,  I  do  deny,  that  for  centuries  of 
such  wealth,  such  glory,  and  such  indepen- 
dence, I  would  consent  to  barter  one  hour  of 
that  domestic  comfort,  and  domestic  freedom, 
household  strength,  and  household  virtue,  wath 
which  it  is  our  boast  to  have  been  blest  above 
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other  nations,  and  which  all  come  of  the  sacred 
inheritance  of  individual  freedom^  the  free 
thought  of  the  free  soul,  for  which  the  worst 
of  occasional  convulsions  and  calamities  are  not 
too  dear  a  price  to  pay. 

And  can  it,  then,  indeed  be,  that  such  a  state 
of  things  is  at  hand,  or  about  to  be  at  hand,  in 
England?  Sir,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
it.  I  am  confident  that,  in  England,  at  least 
as  she  is  yet,  such  a  state  of  things  would  not 
l>e  endured  for  a  sinffle  year.  I  am  sure  that 
Englishmen  have  in  them  more  of  that  homely 
stuff  of  which  practical  wisdom  is  made,  than 
ever  to  give  up,  knowingly,  household  comfort 
for  the  show  of  national  prosperity ;  to  resign 
civil  liberty  which  is  the  end,  for  the  sake  of 
political  independence  which  is  the  means 
only,  and  only  valuable  as  it  tends  to  secure 
and  perpetuate  that  civil  liberty.  But,  Sir,  1 
must  at  the  same  time  confess,  I  do  see  most 
alarming  indications  of  a  disposition  to  try  this 
broad  and  fair  way,  a  readiness  to  venture 
down  this  easy  descent ;  and  though  I  am  well 
assured  of  a  speedy  re-action  then;  a  longing 
and  an  effort  to  recall  our  steps  when  we  should 
once  have  tasted  that  stifling  and  stagnant  atmos- 
phere, and  get  back  to  the  free  air  with  its 
showers  and  its  sunshine  once  more ;  yet  none 
of  us  can  tell  how  far  this  longing  might  not 


be  then  a  vain  longing-,  how  far  the  work  and 
labour  of  the  ascent  might  not  be  then  too  much 
for  us. 

But,  Sir,  these  symptoms,  alarming  as  they 
are,  have  had  an  important  commission  to  fulfil. 
No  one  can  now  be  blind  nor  aftect  blindness 
to  the  existence  of  the  disorder  which  they  in- 
dicate. No  one  can  now  doubt  that  they  indi- 
cate something  more  than  a  passing  breeze — 
something  more  than  a  holiday  freak  of  the 
national  mind ;  something  more  than  a  fleeting 
shadow  of  a  neighbouring  revolution  ;  a  flourish 
of  sympathy,  as  it  were,  and  generous  enthu- 
siasm (so  natural  to  Englishmen,)  reasonably 
enough  inspired  by  so  great  a  work  executed 
so  prettily.  No,  Sir,  this  idle  talk  has  failed 
for  fear.  And  sorry  as  I  am  that  such  symptoms 
should  exist  at  all,  I  am  not  sorry  that  they  have 
shewn  themselves  thus  early  and  thus  unequi- 
vocally, ere  it  be  yet  too  late  to  seek  the  remedy 
and  to  apply  it.  What  remedy  they  have  in 
store  who  are  opposed  to  Reform,  (especially, 
if  I  understand  them  rightly,  when  that  Reform 
is  demanded  by  the  state  and  spirit  of  the  times,) 
is  a  question  which,  if  it  be  not  so  perplexing 
as  to  be  impertinent,  I  would  fain  ask  of  them 
to-night.  Let  them  meet  it  fairly  and  fully ; 
the  ans^ver  is,  with  me,  more  than  a  matter  of 
sjiecnlative   curiosity.      As  they    hope    to   save 
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their  country _,  as  they  hope  to  save  their  own 
credit  as  propliets  and  statesmen,  as  they  hope 
to  get  a  prize  for  the  best  re-action,  let  them 
not  decline  this  question.  Let  them  lay  aside 
their  usual  shyness_,  however  becoming  and 
however  convenient :  let  them  not,  as  is  their 
wont,  amuse  both  themselves  and  us  with  tlic 
grace  of  their  skirmishes  afar  off,  while  they 
leave  the  heart  and  centre  of  our  position  un- 
touched. Let  them,  (I  speak  it  seriously,) — let 
them  fairly  satisfy  me  ;  and  most  willing  I  am 
to  be  satisfied  ;  that  there  is  even  a  chance  of  a 
remedv  for  these  things  without  Reform  :  a 
remedy,  I  mean,  promising  to  be  effectual  in  the 
end,  and  short  (if  possible)  of  a  civil  war  ;  and 
in  me  the  re-action  triumphs  forthwith,  and  I 
am  well  content  to  let  the  question  of  Reform 
sleep  in  peace  for  two  years  and  two  days.  I 
wish.  Sir,  that  I  could  guess  at  the  remedy  which 
they  have  in  store,  for  then  I  should  know  how- 
to  shape  my  argument.  Will  they  tell  us  that 
it  is  nothing  ?  that  this  new  system  of  arming 
and  organising  and  combining  throughout  the 
land  is  a  mere  delusion,  a  fancy  of  the  day, 
which  will  pass  off  as  it  came  ?  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  half  educated  men,  now 
firmly  and  silently  leagued  for  a  common  and 
long  cherished  object,  will  think  better  of  it  in 
a  month  or  so,  and  go  ((uietly  home,  and  say 
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no  more  about  it?  Wiil  they  tell  us  this?  It 
were  a  blessed  thing  if  they  could  persuade  us 
of  it  also ;  for  then  were  there  no  terror  at  all 
in  this  new  spirit  at  which  we  scold  and  trem- 
ble. Or  will  they  rather  magnify  the  danger 
of  these  tendencies  bevond  all  thoucrht,  and  call 
upon  us  at  last  to  confess  that  there  is  but  one 
way  left ;  that  the  strong  hand  of  authority  must 
now  draw  the  sword  and  fling  away  the  scab- 
bard; that  the  Government  must  be  strength- 
ened (perhaps  they  will  say  restored)  into  an 
oligarchy  armed  with  unsparing  power  to  crush 
desperate  resistance,  that  the  devil  which  tears 
this  nation  must  be  cast  out,  and  cannot  be  cast 
out  but  by  that  desperate  remedy,  a  remedy  by 
which  many  true  and  tried  friends  to  ancient 
institutions  may  be  reminded  of  persecution 
and  tyranny  the  most  accursed,  and  to  the  deso- 
lating effects  of  which  many  might  prefer  the 
very  tearing  of  the  devil  which  is  sought  to  be 
cast  out.  I  rather  think  this  is  the  only  answer 
which  they  have  left  themselves  free,  in  consis- 
tency, to  return  ;  but  I  do  not  much  expect  either 
of  these  answers.  The  first  is  rebuked  into 
silence  by  the  very  subject  under  discussion  ; 
the  second  is  too  terrible  for  most  men's  lips  to 
utter,  and  implies  a  readiness  to  undertake,  (out 
of  the  confidence  of  a  private  man's  opinion,  and 
that^  too,   in  direct  o[)position  to  the  opinions 
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of  so  many  men^  and  so  wise  as  some  are  among' 
those  many,) — to  undertake,  1  say^  a  respon- 
sibility under  which  most  men  would  have 
the  decency  to  tremble.  What  I  expect,  Sir, 
(though  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  my 
prophecy  from  coming  true)  is  that  they  will 
vouchsafe  no  answer  at  all  ;  that  they  will 
say  nothing  at  all  about  these  symptoms  or 
the  disease  which  these  symptoms  indicate,  but 
tell  us  only  that  the  system  works  very  well ; 
and  turning  round  on  us  with  all  the  grace 
of  that  innocent  simplicity  which  so  well  be- 
comes them,  will  simply  ask  us  what  is  the 
evil  of  which  we  complain,  and  where  is  the 
practical  grievance  which  by  Reform  we  hope 
to  remedy  ? 

Why,  Sir,  Political  Unions  are  the  practical 
grievance.  And  the  meeting  together  of  armed 
men,  and  the  combination  of  multitudes  to  overrule 
and  overawe  the  Government,  and  the  breaking 
of  machines,  and  the  firing  of  stacks,  and  the 
burning  and  plundering  of  towns,  all  these  are 
practical  grievances ;  and  what  more  practical 
and  less  imaginary  can  you  ask  for  ?  And  how 
dares  any  man  say,  in  the  face  of  these  practical 
evils,  that  the  system  works  well?  Shall  1  be 
told  that  the  evils  are  imaginary  which  the 
burners  and  combiners  and  plunderers  hope  to 
prevent  ?   Be  it  so  :  and  what  then?    Is  the  prac- 
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tice  of  combining  and  burning  and  plundering 
to  prevent  them,  is  that  an  imaginary  evil? 
Grant  the  evil  of  taxation  to  be  a  delusion,  must 
1  also  grant  the  meeting  together  of  150,000 
men  to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes,  must  I  grant 
the  evil  of  that  to  be  likewise  a  delusion  ?  Sir,  it 
is  a  quibble,  or  something  worse  than  a  quibble, 
to  say  that  the  system  works  well  while  it  nou- 
rishes such  outgrowths  as  these :  whether  they 
grow  up  in  consequence  or  in  spite  of  it  con- 
cerns not  this  question — while  they  are  there, 
the  system  works  not  well :  and  while  the  sys- 
tem works  not  well,  the  system  stands  in  need 
of  Reform. 

Sir,  1  do  hope  that  I  make  myself  understood; 
for  surely  1  cannot  ])e  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  this  distinction :  in 
supposing  that  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the 
system  works  ill  because  taxes  are  needlessly 
levied  ;  and  another  thing  to  say  that  it  works 
ill  because  the  taxes  are  levied  in  such  a  manner 
(what  that  manner  is  I  am  not  now  enquiring) 
levied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  general 
discontent  and  disaffection,  as  to  alienate  from 
the  law  and  the  makers  of  the  law  that  confi- 
dence and  affection  in  which  and  by  which 
alone  the  law  is  strong  to  govern  ;  in  such  a 
manner,  that  half  the  tongues  in  the  nation  are 
already  wean-  with  crying  shame  on  those  who 
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impose  them,  and  almost  half  the  right  hands  in 
the  nation  are  in  danger  of  being  soon  solemnly 
pledged  to  one  another  to  resist  even  to  the  ut- 
termost such  taxes,  so  imposed,  by  a  Govern- 
ment so  constituted.  Now,  really,  if  this  dis- 
tinction does  not  make  a  difference,  if  it  does 
not  make  an  important  difference,  if  it  does  not 
make  all  the  difference,  I  shall  never  have  the 
face  to  state  any  political  proposition  again. 
Let  me  then  state,  once  for  all,  that  when  I 
speak  of  the  practical  evils  of  our  Constitution, 
of  the  ill-workiog  of  the  system,  or  other  phrases 
of  like  import,  I  mean  not  any  errors  of  foreign 
policy  (though  I  deny  not  that  such  errors  there 
may  have  been)^  not  any  mismanagement  of  the 
public  money  (though  such  mismanagement  I 
think  there  has  often  been)  :  I  mean  the  present 
state  of  feeling  in  the  country ; — I  mean  the 
want  of  confidence  which  pervades  all  classes, 
the  discontent  which  pervades  most,  the  insub- 
ordination which  pervades  many ;  I  mean  the 
disposition  to  combine  for  the  sake  of  overawing, 
or  (if  you  had  rather  call  it  by  that  name)  of 
supporting  the  Government  of  the  land  ;  the 
prevalence  of  this  disposition  among  the  high  as 
well  as  among  the  low ;  the  favour,  or  at  best 
the  apathy,  with  which  such  a  disposition  is 
looked  on  by  those  who  should  know  better;  the 
number  of  such    political  combinations   which 
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have,  within  the  last  month,  actually  grown 
strongly  up  in  the  land: — I  mean  that  the  sys- 
tem works  ill,  because  (in  the  words  of  the  vote 
1  shall  g"ive  to-night)  "  Political  Unions  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  free  country." 

And  now.  Sir,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  prac- 
tical evil,  the  bodily  disease,  under  which  the 
nation  groans  and  totters,  is  the  system  of 
Political  Unions,  and  the  spirit  of  distrust,  dis- 
content, and  disobedience,  which  has  made  those 
Political  Unions  to  rise  up  many  and  strong 
throughout  the  country ;  let  us  return  to  the 
question  which  we  left  behind ;  let  us  ask  again 
what  we  can  do  to  save  ourselves ;  how  we  are 
to  get  rid  of  this  vital  disease  ;  how  we  are  to 
cast  out  the  devil  of  which  we  are  possessed. 
Here  is  the  gist  of  the  w  hole  matter ;  here  is  the 
problem  to  be  solved  ;  here  is  the  great  point  to 
which  all  our  arguments  in  theory  and  all  our 
expedients  in  practice  must  refer.  The  state  of 
things  is  evil  ;  something  there  is  in  the  country 
which  needs  Reform.  The  question  remains, 
what  Reform,  where  and  how  applied,  is  likeliest 
to  prove  a  remedy. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  danger  and  magnitude  of 
this  disease,  I  fancy  I  am  pretty  nearly  agreed 
with  my  honourable  friends  on  the  opposite 
side.  ^Vith  respect,  too,  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  providing  a  speedy  remedy,  we  are  suffi- 
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ciently  unanimous  ;  for  if  there  be  no  remedy  to 
be  found  it  is  time  for  us  to  lie  down  and  die. 
But  here  we  part^  and  here  it  is  possible  that  my 
honourable  friends  may  part  likewise.  Un- 
shrinking opponents  of  Reform  have  two  ways 
left  them  to  solve  the  problem  I  have  proposed  ; 
but  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  which  ever 
of  these  ways  they  choose^  the  result  will  come 
out  wrong. 

The  opinion  most  popular  hitherto  among 
the  large  class  of  Anti -reformers  who  are  willing 
to  reform  moderately,  and  which  is  likely  in 
spite  of  every  thing  to  continue  the  most  popu- 
lar, is  that  the  disease  is  a  temporary  excitement 
which  will  soon  pass  away  of  itself,  as  it  would 
have  passed  away  by  this  time  but  for  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  and  the  agitation  which 
naturally  followed.  Still  the  cry  is,  "  It  is  a 
mere  delusion  of  the  day  ;  nothing  was  heard  of 
it  last  year;  nothing  will  be  heard  of  it  the 
next ;  hold  your  tongues  ;  keep  quiet ;  turn  out 
the  Whig  Ministry  ;  all  will  yet  be  well  ;  a 
'  re-action'  is  expected  every  minute."  This 
is  the  common  cry.  But  there  are  others  who 
see  the  shallowness  and  blindness  of  these 
smiling  and  promising  Statesmen.  They  know 
the  gigantic  energies  of  the  foe  against  whom 
they  feel  called  upon  to  contend ;  and  they  pre- 
pare to   meet  and   foil  him    in   a  spirit,   most 
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honest  and  most  noble ;  but,  I  cannot  help 
saying,  desperately  misguided,  even  to  the 
destruction  of  us  all.  They  tell  us  that  it  is 
not  a  passing  excitement,  but  a  disease  deeply 
seated  past  hope  of  cure ;  that  it  is  not  the 
madness  of  a  season,  but  a  new  spirit  which 
has  risen  up  in  the  latter  times;  that  it  per- 
vades all  classes,  it  alters  all  natures,  it  wars 
against  all  established  things,  it  cannot  be 
satiated,  and  it  cannot  be  suppressed  ;  there  is 
one  high  and  melancholy  duty  left ;  we  must 
prepare  to  fight  against  it  to  the  very  death  ; 
fire  and  slaughter  are  our  only  safety  ;  war  is 
our  only  peace. 

I,  Sir,  have  already  confessed  that  I  do  see 
indications  of  such  a  spirit ;  that  I  am  not  with- 
out fear,  if  the  time  be  not  redeemed,  that  it 
may  finally  prevail  ;  and  that  to  check  and 
subdue  it  altogether  ought  to  be  the  chief  end 
of  every  man  who  knows  and  duly  values  the 
place  of  his  country  among  the  nations,  or  his 
own  trust  and  station  among  men,  as  a  guardian 
of  man's  best  inheritance.  I  will  also  confess  that 
for  the  achieving  of  this  end  no  sacrifice  can  be 
too  great ;  even  civil  war,  a  long  and  desolating 
civil  war,  I  would  not  shrink  from,  if  I  thought 
either  that  without  such  a  war  the  system  of 
Political  Unions  (iould  not  be  hindered  from 
prevailing,  or  that  by  such   a  war  they  could  he 
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finally  and  effectually  subdued.  But,  Sir, 
thinkinir,  as  I  do  think,  that  this  growing  spirit, 
invincible  as  it  may  soon  be  if  the  right  re- 
medy be  not  applied  at  once,  may  yet  by  a 
simple  expedient  and  without  any  of  the  cost  or 
hazard  of  civil  bloodshed  be  not  only  dis- 
armed of  its  terroi-s,  but  restored  to  its  natural 
and  healthful  functions  in  the  social  frame  ; 
thinkiufj-,  as  I  do  think,  that,  if  civil  bloodshed 
were  onre  beiiun,  the  conservative  party,  in 
which  I  should  rank  myself,  could  prevail  only 
for  a  short  season,  and  must  finally  perish  in  the 
ruins  of  that  very  inheritance  which  they  sa- 
crificed every  thing  to  uphold;  thinking,  as  I 
do  think,  that  it  is  better  to  heal  than  to  cut 
out,  more  especially  when  to  cut  out  is  not  to 
cure ;  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  decline  that 
desperate  alternative,  without  being  accused  of 
either  wishing  to  promote  or  fearing  to  en- 
counter this  rebellious  spirit,  which  must  be  sub- 
dued, but  w  hich  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction 
would  by  resorting  to  that  alternative  be  made 
finally  to  prevail.  ..tttUt. 

I  must  request  your  patience,  while  I  en^ 
deavour  to  shew  that  the  distemper  which 
now  afflicts  this  country  is  no  epidemic  plague 
sent  down  from  heaven,  or  across  the  sea;  but 
a  distemper  naturally  produced  by  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  of  these  times,  operating  ac- 
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cording  to  the  old  laws  of  human  nature  upon 
human  beings, — upon  men    too,   not   thunder- 
stricken  nor  outcasts  of  humanity,  but  such  as 
are  best  fitted   to   combine  into  the  best  and 
wisest  nation.     I  say  it  is  only  a  disorder   na- 
turally  arising    in   the   healthiest  of  all   consti- 
tutions from  being  stinted  of  its  natural  food  : 
I   say,   looking  narrowly  into  the  past  of  this 
nation  in  order  to  undei-stand  the  present  and 
anticipate   the   future,    that  the  same  spirit  of 
the  same  people  is  still  at  work,  which   being 
forcibly  debarred  from  developing  itself  in  the 
old  way  is  now^  exerting  itself  in  a  new  one, 
with  an  efibrt  and  an  energy  which,  if  suffered 
to  proceed,  must  end  in  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  frame,  in  making  the  whole  head   sick, 
and  the  whole  heart  faint.     This  may,  I  think, 
be  sufficiently  proved  by  a  review  of  English 
histoiy  from  the  earliest  times.     But  since  every 
argument  drawn  from  so  complicated  a  science 
as  history,  entangled  among  such  complicated 
details,  must,  to  be  satisfactory,  be  \ery  largely 
and   distinctly   and   elaborately    stated,    I    will 
not  task  your  patience  by  an  appeal  to  it  to- 
night.    I    will    rather    support    my    views    in 
another   way,   by    appealing   to   the  daily  and 
hourly   experience   of  us  all:  leaving  the  his- 
torical argument  with  a  simple  assertion,  which 
I  shall  not  attempt  further  to  establish,  that  in 
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tlie  history  of  this  nation,  from  the  time  of 
Esbert  to  the  time  of  A^  illiam  the  Fourth,  so 
often  as  a  new  body  has  arisen  into  political 
importance,  {thai  is,  has  found  means  and  oc- 
casion to  take  an  interest  in  politics,)  so  often 
has  it  been  found  necessary  to  conciliate  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  that  body  to  the 
Government,  by  giving  it  some  political  power 
or  other;  and  so  often  has  the  nation  been 
united  and  the  Government  improved  and 
strengthened  by  that  conciliation »  1  his  I  offer 
as  the  lesson  which  I  read  in  the  history  of  this 
people:  if  read  aright,  it  must  be  decisive  with 
regard  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  now ;  be- 
cause to  attempt  a  change  in  the  spirit  of 
national  policy,  is  a  madness  which  no  one 
here  present  will  attempt  to  justify.  But,  as 
I  said,  I  will  not  insist  upon  it  further.  Let 
me  bring  the  matter  home  to  you  in  a  different 
way.  Let  me  remind  you  how  discontent 
springs  up  in  the  mind  ;  how  it  exasperates 
itself;  how  it  grows  by  feeding  on  itself;  with 
how  slight  encouragement  it  rises  into  a  sense 
of  wrong  ;  how  sense  of  wrong  maketh  a  wise 
man  mad  ;  and  how  the  spirit,  maddened  by 
oppression  real  or  fancied,  regards  not  the 
law  nor  the  lawgiver.  Let  me  beg  you  to 
place  yourselves,  for  a  moment,  in  the  situation 
in  which  multitudes  at  this  moment  are,  and 
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seriously  lo  consider  what  it  must  all  end  in, 
while  human  nature  remains  that  frail  thing 
which  you  and  I  and  they  share  in  common. 
You  will  say,  "  Prove  to  us  that  you  can 
remove  the  original  evil,  and  we  are  ready 
to  adopt  your  remedy:  prove  to  us  that  your 
Reform  will  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the 
naked,  and  we  will  pass  the  Bill."  But,  Sir, 
I  call  upon  you  to  do  more  than  this  :  I  call 
upon  you,  if  you  cannot  remove  the  hunger 
and  thirst  which  afflict  the  body,  to  remove 
at  least  the  sense  of  wrong  which  afflicts  and 
exasperates  the  mind.  If  you  cannot  relieve 
all  real  pain  by  the  first,  you  may  relieve  a 
vast  deal  of  real  pain  by  the  second.  Tell 
me  not  that  sense  of  wrong  is  a  sentiment,  and 
sentiment  is  nothing  in  such  matters.  I  say, 
sentiment  is  every  thing.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  subduing  pain  by  patience ;  and  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  making  pleasure  itself  painful 
through  impatience.  Suffering  there  must  be 
in  this  evil  world,  as  long  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward  :  but  there  is  no  suffering  which  may 
not  be  soothed  and  lightened  by  resignation. 
Now  resignation  is  possible  only  under  certain 
conditions.  I  can  resign  myself  to  sufferings 
which  I  feel  to  be  unavoidable ;  1  can  resign 
myself  to  sufferings  which  I  have  done  my  best 
to  avoid ;   I  can  resign  myself  even  to  sutlerings 
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which  I  have  brought  upon  my  own  head.  But 
to  sufferujgs  which  I  feel  needlessly  exposed 
to  by  the  negligence  or  selfishness  of  another ; 
to  sufferings  for  the  lightening  of  which  I  have 
to  rely  upon  another's  care,  to  thank  another 
man,  and  not  myself  alone;  above  all,  to  suf- 
ferings which  I  fancy  I  could  struggle  with, 
did  not  another  man  bind  my  hands  behind  me : 
to  such  suflerings  as  these  it  is  not  in  man  to 
resign  himself  quietly;  and  the  real  grief  is 
aggravated  more  and  more  by  the  feeling  of 
impatience  springing  from  the  sense  of  wrong. 
Every  man  must  feel  this ;  but  he  will  feel  it 
sharpest  who  has  felt  what  independence  is  ; 
who  has  felt  the  honourable  pride  of  standing 
uj)  alone,  and  struggling  by  his  own  proper 
energies  against  the  troubles  which  belong  to 
himself  alone  ;  who  knows  what  a  privilege 
it  is  to  have  no  man  to  thank  and  no  man  to 
entreat ;  and  to  feel  that  no  stranger  has  a  right 
to  intermeddle  with  his  joy  or  sorrow.  And 
therefore  it  is  that,  of  all  nations,  the  English 
are  most  keenly  sensitive  on  this  point;  and 
that  the  feeling  or  fancy  that  a  grievance 
might  possibly  be  relieved,  coupled  with  a 
feeling  or  fancy  that  the  relief  is  within  his 
reach,  but  his  hands  are  bound  up  from  strain- 
ing a  sinew  in  his  own  behalf,  is  to  an  English- 
man,  more   than  any   other   man,   intolerable. 
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And  therefore  it  is  that^  when  I  see  causes 
at  work  which  must  excite  this  sentiment  in 
the  breasts  of  Englishmen, — though  poor  men, 
yet  Englishmen,  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  together, — I  see  no  hope  of  quiet  or 
content  till  the  sentiment  be  removed  by  the 
removal  of  the  cause ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that 
I  hope  no  lasting  good  from  putting  down  Po- 
litical Unions  by  law,  because  the  spirit  which 
generated  them  being  still  at  work  must  soon 
break  out  in  some  new  form,  and  accomplish 
the  same  ends  by  other  means. 

Now,  Sir,  in  order  to  trace  the  rise  and  pre- 
valence of  this  spirit  to  its  natural  causes ;  to 
show  that  it  naturally  springs  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times ;  I  must  beg  you,  keeping 
in  mind  this  important  distinction  ;  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  feeling  of  discontent  not  only  in- 
dicates, but  is,  real,  substantial  pain  ;  that  the 
idea  of  needless  compulsion  ;  of  having  a  thing 
forced  upon  us  when  our  consent  might  have 
been  asked ;  the  feeling,  in  a  word,  of  not  being 
able  to  help  ourselves  ;  can  make  even  a  good 
thing  painful,  and  does  always  aggravate  beyond 
endurance  the  pain  of  a  painful  thing ;  bearing 
this  "well  in  mind,  I  would  beg  you  to  consider 
the  situation  in  which  thousands  and  thousands 
of  men  are  at  this  day  placed  in  our  great  unre- 
presented manufacturing  towns.     But,  Sir,  lest 
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you  should  be  disposed  to  underrate  the  force  of 
this  feeHng,  I  would  have  you  first  call  to  mind 
your  own  personal  experiences  of  this  passing- 
day.      Consider   how  sensibly   you   have    been 
affected,  how  much  actual  pain  has  been  caused 
you   this   very    day,    by    grievances  which    in 
themselves — sentiment  apart — are  not  one  tenth 
part  as  troublesome  as  a  thousand  other  things 
which  you  have  voluntarily  undertaken  and  en- 
dured and  forgotten  since  the  morning.     Consi- 
der what  are  the  practical  grievances  by  which, 
in  these  ancient   abodes  of  sound  learning,  of 
true  reliiiion,  of  historical  recollections  mani- 
fold,  we  are  daily  disturbed  from  our  propriety; 
we,  who  should  know  better,  for  we  neither  toil 
nor  spin  ; — we,  the  ingenuous  youth  of  Britain, 
the  depositaries  of  the  Past,  the  stewards  of  the 
Present,   the  trustees  of  the  Future.     What,  I 
ask,  are  the  practical  grievances  which  make  us 
quarrel   with   ourselves,   with   our   benefactors, 
yea,  with  those  who  are  set  in  authority  over 
us  ?     Why,  Sir,  the  being  compelled  to  wear  an 
uncomfortable  dress ;  to  eat  a  dinner  ill  served  ; 
to  spend   half  an   hour  each  day  in  the  place 
where  our  forefathers  were  content  to  worship 
God  !     Really,  Sir,   I  feel    hardly  justified   in 
speaking  for  any  but  myself  in  such  a  matter. 
Yet  I   would  not  willingly  believe  that  on  me 
alone    such    causes    do   produce    such    effects. 
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Now,  Sir,  mark  the  application.  The  question 
is  not  what  men  ought  to  do,  but  what  men 
will  do  ;  and  if  such  miserable  and  despicable 
trifles  as  this  can  produce  in  men  of  education 
and  great  acquirements,  and  large  views  of  the 
past,  and  high  regards  for  the  future ;  men  well 
fed  and  warmly  clothed  ;  so  much  discontent- 
ment, and  uneasiness,,  and  disaffection  ;  so  many 
high  looks,  and  so  many  unguarded  words, 
which  I  must  say  rise  strangely  up  in  judg- 
ment against  us  when  we  begin  to  lecture  our 
unfed  neighbours  on  the  duty  of  long  suffering 
and  patience  under  affliction  and  loving-kind- 
ness ;  what  wonder  if  uneducated  and  half 
educated  men,  labouring  miserably  all  day,  and 
yet  hungering  and  shivering,  and  seeing  their 
families  hunger  and  shiver  around  them,  what 
wonder  if  they  gave  way  sometimes  to  discon- 
tent and  repining?  What  wonder  if  they  sus- 
pect something  amiss  in  laws  which  let  one  man 
starve  while  another  feasts,  or  some  unfair 
dealing  in  those  who  seem  to  profit  by  those 
laws  ?  For  that  these  things  cannot  be  made 
better  by  human  means,  we  can  hardly  assert, 
and  how  should  they  be  made  to  understand  ? 
And  then,  when  the  tax-gatherer  goes  round  to 
exact  from  them  a  portion  of  the  earnings  of 
the  day,  insufficient  as  they  were  to  purchase 
their   daily    bread,     what    wonder    if  they    ask 
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strange  questions  one  of  another,  what  these 
taxes  are  and  who  lays  them  on  and  why 
they  fall  more  heavily  upon  the  poor  than  upon 
the  rich  ?  And  then  some  man  half  misleading, 
half  misled,  scatters  among  these  uneducated 
men,  thus  prepared  for  discontentment,  dan- 
gerous and  ambiguous  words ;  and  they  are 
told  that  taxes  are  imposed  by  Parliament ;  and 
they  ask  what  and  where  Parliament  is,  and 
hearing  that  men  are  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
sent  thither  to  represent  the  people,,  they  ask 
why  it  is  that  they  too  have  not  somebody  to 
represent  them  ;  and  then  they  are  told  that 
more  than  half  the  members  are  chosen  by  very 
rich  men,  who  have  many  sons  and  relations ; 
and  they  hear  of  wealthy  offices  in  the  Church 
and  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  places  and 
pensions  and  sinecures  ;  and  then  it  is  that  old 
laws  and  maxims  are  called  to  mind,  which  say 
that  the  people  are  not  to  be  taxed  without  their 
own  consent ;  and  they  cannot  understand  how 
these  things  are  or  why,  but  they  get  a  fancy 
that  they  are  unjustly  deprived  of  their  rights^ 
for  that  they  have  a  right  to  choose  some  man 
whom  they  know  to  be  indeed  their  friend, 
and  who  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  save 
them  from  this  extremity  of  wretchedness  ;  and 
if  it  were  found,  after  all,  that  these  «vil  things 
could  not  be  removed  or  lightened,  why  then 
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they  would  know  that  they  must  endure  them 
as  they  best  may,  and  they  could  be  patient  if 
they  must  not  be  happy.  "  But  is  it  not  a  hartl 
thing  for  a  man  to  endure  pain  and  cold  and 
hunger,  and  not  to  be  allowed  fair  play  to 
struggle  with  it ;  but  to  be  shut  out  from  the 
commonest  comforts  of  life,  by  a  set  of  rich, 
proud  men,  who  are  fain  to  keep  all  the  good 
things  to  themselves,  and  who  are  grown  so  fat 
and  so  dainty  upon  the  iniquities  of  their  own 
laws,  that  they  cannot  so  much  as  look  dow^n, 
for  their  fatness  and  daintiness,  upon  our  un- 
unsightly  misery  ?"  Remember,  Sir,  these  are  not 
my  own  feelings,  nor  is  this  my  language.  Do 
not  therefore  misunderstand  me.  The  thou  srhts 
I  describe  are  the  thoughts  of  simple  and  un- 
learned men  ;  thoughts,  I  hope,  I  trust,  I 
verily  believe,  far  and  widely  mistaken ;  but 
which  of  you  w^ill  dare  to  say  that  they  are  not 
the  natural  thoughts  of  suffering  men,  of  un- 
learned and  suffering  Englishmen  ;  thoughts 
which,  even  while  I  speak,  are  working  busily 
in  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
human  breasts  ?  And  then  they  look  into  one 
another's  face,  and  talk  together  over  one 
another's  afflictions  ;  and  these  afflictions  are 
not,  be  it  remembered,  such  as  those  which  vex 
our  more  ingenuous  souls,  and  which  all  our 
learning  and   religion    and    philosophy  camiot 
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teach  us  to  endure ;  they  are  not  the  afflictions 
of   an   unpleasant  dress  or  a  full  dinner  off  a 
pewter  service,  but  real  pain  and  real  hunger 
which,  with  the  reality,  assume  oftentimes  the 
strength  and  sublimity  of  human  agony.     And 
thus  the  feeling  grows  and  spreads  apace,  and 
they   gather  each   from    other    mutual   encou- 
ragement  for    the   daring   of  desperate   deeds. 
And  there  are  not  wanting  men  wiser  in  their 
generation,  with  other  and  further  views,  whose 
game  it  is  to  excite  and  inflame  these  discon- 
tents ;  men  who,  if  they  can  get  any  hold  by 
which  to  sway  this   "  huge  and  fiery  mass  of 
passion,^^   from  being   the    outcasts  of  society 
can  make  themselves  its  terrors  ;  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  meaning  and  stirring  phrases  which 
spread   anger   and   disobedience    like  wildfire 
from  eye  to  eye  and   from  mouth    to  mouth. 
And  then   begins  the  vast  and  vital  disorder ; 
for  as  yet  we  have  traced  it  only  to  its  begin- 
ning ;  then  begins  the  fearful  and  ever- widening 
breach  between  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor  ; 
the  poor  looking  on  the  rich  with  hatred  spring- 
ing from  the  sense  of  wrong,  the  rich  upon  the 
poor,  first  with  cold  and  distant  pride,  then  with 
the  angry  and  jealous  alarm  of  pride  frightened 
from  its  propriety.     And  thus  the  natural  flow 
of  the  social  sympathies  is  interrupted ;  those 
sympathies  which,   in    the  political  as   in  the 
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natural  body,  must  flow  freely  from  the  sole  of 
the  foot  to  the  head  and  very  crown  of  the  sys- 
tem, or  the  whole  ordered  and  governed  frame 
becomes  one  distempered  and  disorganised  heap 
of    disease.      And    behold    now   the    state    of 
things  ;  behold  now  two  mighty  political  com- 
binations   in   one    people  ;    the    rich    arrayed 
against  the  poor^  love  of  order  allied  only  with 
the  wisdom  which  should  govern  and  the  reve- 
rence w  hich  should  make  that  wisdom  mighty, 
but  without  any  physical  strength  to  support  it, 
on   one  side ;    on  the  other,  contempt  of  order 
joined  with  passion  and  ignorance  and  physical 
strength  overpowering ;  the  head  which  should 
direct  the  members,    or   they  are   worse  than 
dead,  arrayed   against   the  members   it   should 
direct,  or  it  can  have  no  po^ver  at  all.     Let  me 
not  be  told  that  this  is  an  imaginary  state  of 
thinsrs  Avhich  cannot  reallv  arise.     I  sav  that  the 
process  I  have  followed  out  is  a  natural  process  ; 
an  unbroken  chain  of  natural  causes  producing 
necessary  effects  ;  I  say  that  in  this  country  it 
has   for  years  been  going   on   silently,    and  is 
every  hour  fast  A\axing  nearer  and  nearer  to  its 
consummation. 

And  where  now  is  your  remedy  ?  Who  is 
to  step  in  between,  and  heal  this  fatal  dissention  ? 
Sir,  I  much  fear  that,  for  all  our  pride  of  learn- 
ing and  philosophy  and  gentle  birth,  we  must 
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look   for  help  in  this  day  of  trouble  from  the 
common  mass  of  busy  men  ; — men  respectable, 
because  they  perform  their  daily  duties  faithfully ; 
worthy  of  l^ein^  listened  to  and  reasoned  with, 
because  they  can  form  opinions  of  their  own  ; 
not  given  to  change,   because   being   raised  a 
little  above  want  they  can  appreciate,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  class^  the  value  of  security 
for  the  little  they  possess  ;  infinitely  powerful 
when  united,  from  their  numbers,  their  respec- 
tability, their  independence,  their  intelligence; 
but  above  all,  from  that  authority  which  their 
homely  and  unsuspected  station  gives  them  the 
means  of  possessing  over  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  very  poor.     They  stand  next  to  that 
class  ;  they  are  the  natural  fiiends  and  advisers 
of  that   class;   as  such  they  are  looked   up  to 
by  that  class  with  trust  and  confidence.     And 
therefore  it  is  through  them,  and  through  them 
only,  that  you  must  look  to  govern  that  class ; 
throuffh    their   friendlv    counsel    to    soothe    its 
discontents;    or  through    their   right   arms   to 
subdue   its    disobedience.     And    I   do    believe 
that  in  no  country  at  all  healthily  constituted, 
(certainly  not  in  England  yet-,)  can  any  opinion 
or  any  set  of  opinions^,  which  is  discountenanced 
by  this  great  body  of  busy  men^  ever  spread  to 
any  formidable  extent,  or  produce  any  state  of 
feeling  dangerous  to  society.     But  I  must  say. 
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that  when  the  collective  power  of  this  body  is 
arrayed,  as  it  now  is,  against  the  existing  sys- 
tem ;  when  those  opinions  which  breed  dis- 
content and  disaffection  are  countenanced,  as 
they  now  are,  by  the  collective  opinion  of  this 
body;  when  the  blind  and  hungry  multitude 
are  encouraged,  as  they  now  aie,  in  thinking 
that  the  evils  which  they  are  condemned  to 
suffer  might,  but  for  the  selfishness  of  their 
superiors,  the  selfishness  of  those  who  make 
the  laws,  be  removed  or  lightened ;  when  these 
things  are  so;  and  that  so  thev  now  are  I 
appeal  to  every  newspaper  of  every  day  ;  I  say, 
it  is  not  in  man  to  endure  those  evils  with  any 
thing  like  patience;  they  will  and  must  be 
discontented  under  their  burdens ;  discontent 
will  and  must  grow  by  feeding  on  itself,  and 
exasperate  itself  by  its  own  fretting;  they  will 
not,  they  cannot,  being  discontented,  bear  their 
burdens  patiently ;  they  will  finally,  when  the} 
feel  galled  hy  a  very  grievous  burden  which 
they  think  (no  matter  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
but  which  thei/  think)  unjustly  imposed, — I  say, 
if  it  be  true  that  oppression  maketh  even  a 
wise  man  mad,  they  will  finally  rebel.  And 
well  for  us  if  they  rebel  openly  and  at  once! 
That  was  the  way  in  the  old  times,  but  now 
they  have  learned  other  methods  ;  for  now  they 
say,   the   rich  are  leagued  together  against  us. 
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and  we  will  league  together  against  the  rich  ; 
and  we  will  gather  strength  silently;  and  we 
will  stifle  all  private  thoughts  and  wishes  and 
feelings,  for  the  sake  of  the  power  of  unanimity ; 
and  we  will  not  rebel  against  the  law,  until 
all  men  may  know  that  we  have  power  to  break 
the  law  in  pieces,  and  cast  it  again  after  our 
own  fashion.  Here,  Sir,  is  the  history  of  Po- 
litical Unions ;  here  is  the  system  which  we  are 
met  to-night  to  condemn,  I  trust,  with  one 
voice ;  and  well  for  us  it  were,  might  we  be 
as  easily  satisfied,  and  as  well  agreed,  about 
the  remedy,  as  I  doubt  not  we  are  about  the 
intolerable  evil  of  the  system  which  demands 
it!  For  I  confess,  for  my  own  poor  part,  that 
while  we  keep  that  large  and  respectable  class, 
that  mighty  body  of  public  opinion,  leagued 
against  us,  whence  that  remedy  is  to  come  I 
cannot  see,  nor  I  cannot  guess. 

For  if  you  say  that  laws  are  made,  or  may 
be  made,  to  prevent  these  things,  I  ask  you 
wherein  is  the  strength  of  the  law,  except  in  the 
moral  influence  which  it  holds  over  men's 
opinions  ?  And  when  the  restraints  of  morality 
and  religion  and  natural  trust  are  wiped  away 
from  men's  hearts,  as  they  have  been  wiped 
away  before  now  ;  woe  to  those  rulers  who  dis- 
charged their  high  trust  so  ill !  when  men  say, 
as  men   have  said,   "  Rebellion,   1^   thou   my 
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loyalty;  resistance  to  laws,  be  thou  my  law!" 
where  then,  I  ask^  is  the  strength  you  boast  of, 
the  ancient  and  venerable  tower  in  which  you 
put  your  trust? 

Tell  me  not  that  1  am  talking  treason  :  tell 
rne  not  that  1  blaspheme  against  the  Sovereign 
law  which  is  above  all  laws,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.  Sir,  I  yield  to  no  man  in  reverence 
for  all  laws  and  law ;  in  opinion  of  their  invi- 
olable sanctity,  of  the  divinenessof  the  authority 
with  which  the  makers  of  them  are  entrusted. 
The  necessity,  the  duty,  the  honourable  pride, 
the  moral  dignity,  of  submission  to  the  power 
which  is  indeed  the  ordinance  of  God,  is  es- 
teemed by  no  one  among  you  more  highly  than 
by  me.  I  say  that  every  violation  of  every  law 
is  a  heavy  crime  on  the  head  of  the  violator ; 
every  unpunished  violation  is  a  heavy  crime  on 
the  head  of  those  to  whom  the  vindication  of 
the  law  is  delegated.  But  what  does  this  prove? 
Is  the  law  therefore  independent  of  men's 
opinions?  How,  I  would  ask,  is  the  law  to 
enforce  its  own  due  authority,  if  it  have  not 
power  to  punish  rebellion?  And  whence  the 
power  to  punish  rebellion,  if  all  the  people  l>e 
rebels  ?  That  the  people  ought  not  to  rebel, 
I  proclaim  as  loudly  as  you;  but  that  is  not  our 
question.  The  question  is  not  what  men  ought 
to  do,  but  what  men  will  do.     The  business  of 
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the  law  is  not  only  to  ascertain  men's  duty, 
not  only  to  command  them  to  do  that  duty,  not 
only  to  make  him  who  refuses  so  to  do  answer- 
able to  God  and  his  conscience  for  a  heavy 
crime,  but  likewise  to  see  that  he  does  it;  to 
see  every  social  duty,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
common  good,  every  where  performed  fully 
and  faithfully.  From  what  point  then  am  I 
now  to  be  attacked?  Am  I  to  be  told  that 
for  this  end  physical  compulsion  is  unnecessary  ? 
For  I  think  some  of  the  farthest  sighted  among 
my  antagonists  have  followed  out  their  prin- 
ciples so  boldly  as  to  imply  this,  if  not  to  assert 
it.  I  overrate  then,  it  seems,  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  men  ;  they  may  be  noisy  and  discon- 
tented, hnt  still  they  will  not  violate  the  sanctity 
\vhich  encircles  the  laws  of  the  land.  There 
is  no  fear,  it  seems,  that  laws,  which  men  are 
morally  bound  to  obey,  can  ever,  by  men,  be 
effectually  resisted:  for  where,  we  are  asked, 
were  indications  of  such  resistance  ever  seen? 
Why,  Sir,  are  they  not  in  us  and  among  us  ? 
Are  not  we  ourselves  morally  bound  to  con- 
form to  the  discipline  of  this  University  ?  And 
do  not  we  all  know  that  unpopular  laws  are, 
in  this  University,  resisted  every  hour  in  the 
day,  and  made  of  no  effect,  simply  because 
they  are  unpopular,  and  the  moral  sanction, 
wherein  alone  lies  their  strength,  is  suspended 
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bound  to  obey  them?  And  seeing  these  things 
around  us,  how  can  we,  of  all  other  men,  have 
such  mighty  confidence  that  other  persons, 
with  fewer  advantages  and  stronger  temptations, 
will  bear  more  dutifully  than  ourselves  a  yoke 
much  more  galling  than  ours?  Ours,  it  is  true, 
is  a  local  institution  ;  the  mischief  of  breaking 
its  la^vs,  and  therefore  perhaps  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  breaker,  is  less  terrible  ;  and  so 
far  I  admit  a  distinction.  But  1  do  tliink  that, 
in  both  cases,  the  disobedience  is  the  same  in 
kind:  in  kind,  the  evils  which  spring  from  it, 
no  less  than  the  spirit  out  of  which  it  springs, 
are  exactly  similar.  And  I  know  not  why  a 
man  of  birth  and  education  should  be  able  to 
justify  himself  in  his  own  eyes  for  resisting  the 
laws  of  a  local  institution,  to  which  he  has  vo- 
luntarily sworn  submission  and  from  which  he 
may,  any  hour  in  the  day,  withdraw  his  alle- 
giance, at  all  more  easily  than  a  poor  and 
unlearned  man  for  resisting  the  laws  of  the 
land  ;  law^s  which,  though  they  seem  to  have 
made  the  nation  prosper,  seem  at  the  same 
time  to  have  made  him  starve,  to  which  he  is 
subjected  not  from  choice  but  necessity,  from 
the  galling  yoke  of  which  he  cannot  free  himself 
without  resistance. 

Again,  1  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.     I  am 
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far,  very  far,  from  justifying  either  the  one  or 
the   other ;  either   ourselves  m  ho  have  the  less 
excuse,    or  our  neighbours  who  have  by  very 
much  the  greater.     Again  and  again  I  say  that 
I  am  speaking  not  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in 
this   matter,  but   of  what  is   the    way  of  men. 
The  particular  point  on  which  we  are  at  issue, 
is  the  duty  of  our  legislature  in   this  particular 
emergency :    the  geueral  question  which  it  be- 
longs to  is  this,  what  end  ouglit  the  law-maker 
to  keep  constantly  in  view,  and  what  means  has 
he  to  work  with  ?     Now,  to   make  every  man 
conform  to  the  general   good  of  all,  is  unques- 
tionably the    end ;    and   the    ways,   habits,  and 
dispositions  of  men,  are,  I  presume,  as  unques- 
tionably the  means,  and  the  only  means,  which 
are  given  him  to  accomplish  it.     Doubtless,  his 
aim  must  be  to  ascertain  what  each  man's  duty 
is.    But  why  ?  not  surely  to  assume  that  without 
more  ado  men  will  act  as  he  bids  them  ;  but  that, 
knowing  their  ways  and  tempers  on  which  he 
has  to  work,  he  may  so  shape  his  measures  as  to 
compel  or  induce  them  so  to  act.     Such  is  his 
great  duty ;  and,  in  the  question  before  us,  we 
have  the  season  and  circumstance  of  his  trial. 
Now  is  the  time  when  to  discern  the  character 
and  temper  of  the  people  he  governs  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  Statesman :  now  is  the  time  when 
we  must  consider  men  as  1  have  considered  them, 
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such  as  they  appear  in  the  ordinary  businesses  of 
life ;  their  ways  of  thinking\,  and  their  ways  of 
acting,  and  their  powei-s  of  endurance.  Now  is 
the  time  when  you  must  call  to  mind,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  for  you,  your  own  feelings 
and  your  own  conduct,  that  you  may  the  better 
address  yourselves  to  understand,  not  what  men 
ought  to  do,  but  what  men  can  do,  men  will  do, 
men  daily  do.  And  appealing  thus  to  the  daily 
acts  of  daily  men,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  decidedly  unpopular  acts  of  a  decidedly 
unpopular  legislature  (I  will  not  say  ought  not, 
but)  will  not  and  cannot  be  in  the  end  effectual. 
I  will  go  further.  I  will  say  that  no  legislature 
is  morally  justified  in  imposing  upon  a  people 
burdens  against  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  that  people  will  rebel.  I  do 
not  mean  that  Ministers  should  either  resign  or 
quail  before  insubordination  springing  from 
popular  excitement :  I  do  not  mean  that  because 
the  people  demand  therefore  they  ought  to 
concede.  Far  otherwise ;  they  must  punish  in- 
subordination with  the  sword  which  they  are 
commanded  not  to  bear  in  vain ;  they  must 
weigh  demands,  not  as  demands  but  as  peti- 
tions, in  the  scales  which  they  are  commanded 
to  hold  with  an  indifferent  hand.  But  I  do  mean 
that  they  must  consider  well  the  causes  which 
produce  that  insubordination,    and   the  equity 
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which  is  at  the  bottom  of  those  demaiidsy.  If 
those  causes  shall  appear  to  be  powerful,  abi- 
ding, and  not  to  be  removeil  ;  if  circumstances 
which  they  cannot  control  working  naturally 
upon  thoughts  and  feelings  which  they  cannot 
control  shall  appear  to  make  their  policy  in- 
supportable, and  so  promise  a  constant  and  last- 
ing disorder;  then  I  say  they  have  no  right  to 
persist  in  that  policy;  they  have  no  right  to 
force  upon  the  j^eople  those  hated  and  unpopular 
measures  which  must,  according  to  the  nature 
and  condition  of  men,  tempt  the  spirits  of  that 
people  to  rebel.  ' 

I  think  1  have  now  stated  my  principles  and 
my  argument  clearly  enough :  and  1  may  fairly 
call  upon  my  opponents  to  shew  distinctly  where 
lies  my  blunder;  for  certainly  there  is  parted 
between  us  a  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude. 
If  Government  ought,  in  the  fullness  of  its  wis- 
dom, to  stand  ahove  and  beyond  consequences, 
then  indeed  my  principles  are  depraved  past 
redemption  ;  only  let  my  opponents  state  this 
proposition  in  its  nakedness,  and  defend  it  as 
they  best  may.  If  Government  has  any  security 
for  obedience  independent  of  public  opinion, 
then  again  I  am  far  wrong ;  only  let  them  tell 
us  where  lies  that  security.  If  Government  in  a 
free  country  can  go  on  in  spite  of  public  distrust 
and  dissatisfaction,  I  am  still  equally  astray  :  let 
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thetii  but  speak  out,  and  show  us  how.     If  there 
is  nothing  in  the  policy  which  our  own  Govern- 
ment has  long  pursued,  and  which  they  would 
have  it  pursue  still,  calculated  to  abate  the  con- 
fidence and  estrange  the  hearts  of  multitudes ; 
if,  without  a  change  in  that  policy  such  as  we 
advocate,  their  shaken  confidence  can,  by  any 
possibility,  be  restored  ;  or  if,  while  public  feel- 
ing is  against  it,  amidst  growing  clamour  and 
discontent    and   hatred,  Government  can  carry 
on  an  obnoxious  policy  with  due  vigour,  without 
resorting   to  measures  of  arbitrary   poN\er,  not 
occasional  but  as  part  of  their  system,   which 
would  make  it  a  mere  and  most  cruel  mockery 
to  call  England  a  free  country  ;  then  again  I  am 
greatly  in  error,  but  that  error  I  have  committed 
openly  and  in  your  hearing,  and  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  you  where  it  lies.     I  have  not  dealt  in 
general  declamation  ;  I  have  abstained  from  all 
party  assumptions;   I  have  joined  in  none  of  the 
shallow    and    popular  extravagancies   of   party 
triumph  ;  I  have  built  up  an  argument ;  I  have 
stated  facts,  which,  if  incorrect,  may  be  denied  ; 
I  have  laid  down  principles,  which,  if  unsound, 
may  be  questioned  ;   I  have  drawn   inferences, 
which,  if  illogical,  may   be   exposed  ;    I  have 
given  you  the  benefit  of  many  points,  which  1 
might  otherwise   be  inclined  to  discuss  ;    and 
I   really   cannot   guess   which  of  my    assump- 
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tioiis  you  will  venture  to  reject.  At  all  events, 
my  request  is  uioderate  and  reasonable  ;  I  do 
not  ask  yon  to  be  convinced  by  my  aiiiuments  ; 
I  only  ask  yon,  if  }ou  are  not  convinced,  to  tell 
me  why. 

With  this  request  I  might  now  sit  down  :  but 
1  would  first  guard  against  a  seeming"  contradic- 
tion, which  will    hardly  escape  the  quick   and 
ready  misunderstandings  of  certain   very  good 
friends  of  mine  on  the  opposite  side,  and  which 
they  will  probal)ly  waste  many  very   excellent 
words  in  exposing.     I  shall,   perhaps,  l)e  repre- 
sented as  ariruinu  thus :  "  Political  Unions  are 
not  to   be    tolerated,    because  they    will    make 
Government   a   mere    organ   of  popular    will  ; 
therefore  they  must  at  all  hazards  be  put  down. 
But  they  cannot   be  put   down   etFectually   in 
spite  of  public   opinion ;  therefore  Government 
ought  to  make  itself  a  mere  organ  of  popular 
will  to  put  them    down.'-     Such   a  statement 
will  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  that  keen- 
sighted  and  vigorous  faculty  of  misapprehend- 
ing an  opponent's  argument,  of  which  such  large 
use  is  made  in  this  society.    Though  it  be  a  mis- 
representation, it  is  plausible  enough  to  deserve 
an  answer.     Now,  Sir,  what  I  mean   is  simple 
enough.     The  Legislature  ought  to  govern  itself 
by  public  feeling,  which  is  a  deliberate  and  a  per- 
manent thing,  the  growth  of  life  and  experience 
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and    habitual    thought.     It    ought    not   to    be 
governed  by  popular  will,  which  is   a  passing 
impulse,  the  growth  of  the  passing  hour,  and 
may  be  created  at  a  moment's  warning  out  of 
nothing  by  a  false  and  fleeting  alarm,  a  stirring 
sjjeech,  or  a  shallow  sophism.     The  settled  de- 
liberate  tendency    of   public   feeling   it   is    the 
Statemen's  chief  duty   to    discern    always ;    to 
direct  where  he  can ;  where  he  cannot,  to  be 
directed    by.      And   while   I    assert    this,    and 
because  1  assert  this,  I  deprecate  the  omnipo- 
tence  of    popular   will    even    more    than    the 
omnipotence  of  an  unpopular  Legislature ;  be- 
cause the  former  will  represent  the  settled  ten- 
dency  of   which    I   speak    even    less   faithfully 
than  the  latter.     Let  not  my  honourable  friend 
who  cheers  me  dream,  ho^^ever,  that  I  mean  by 
the  authority  of  public  opinion  what  he  himself, 
it  seems,  would  have  me  mean — namely,  the  opi- 
nion of  those  persons  who  from  large  views  of  the 
past  can  form  right  conclusions  concerning  the 
future  ;     from    which    very    select   company    I 
should  exclude  him,  and  he  would  exclude  me, 
and  I  suppose,  almost  every  man  would  exclude 
his     neighbour.     I   mean    by    public    opinion 
every   thing    in   the   shape    of   opinion    which 
makes  men  think  and  act ;  and  by  the  collective 
power    and    authority     of    public    opinion,     I 
mean  that   power  which  gives  to  the  thoughts 
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and  actions   of  the  public   their  ultimate  and 
prevailing  direction.     Now  in  a  healthily  con- 
stituted society,  in  which  the  social  sympathies 
flow  freely,  in  which  each  man  knows  his  place 
and  looks  up  duly  to  him  who  is  next  above 
him,  and  no   man  suspects  or   fears  or  envies 
his  neighbour,  no  man  despises  either  his  own 
or  another's  calling,  but  the  different  orders  are 
at  peace,   and   men   move    freely    among    one 
another  without  equality   and    without  exclu- 
sion ;  in  such  a  state  of  society  the  collective 
power  of  opinion,  as  I  have  explained  it,  can 
never  be  far  wrong,  because  it  must  always  be 
the  result  of  long  and  patient  experience,  and  of 
the  collision   of  all    manner   of  opinions,   each 
having  its  due  and  natural  authority.     This  is 
the  sovereign  law,  the   vofiog  vofxoOertjv,  against 
which  no  Government  musty   because  no  nation 
can,  rebel.    And  here  is  the  position  on  which  I 
take  my   stand.      The  collective   authority   of 
public  opinion  ;  and  I  repeat  that  I  mean  not 
what  is  most  correct  but  what  is  most  powerful 
in  it ;   must  be  banded  on  the  side  of  the  Go- 
vernment, or  that  (jovernment  in  a  free  coun- 
try cannot,  where  it  can,  ought  not  tb  stand.     I 
say  not  that  public  opinion  is  always  right  ; 
but  I   do  say  that  it  has  been  ordained,  and 
ordained  for  the  good  of  social  man,  to  have 
overwhelming  power ;  and   whosoever  resisteth 
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that  power,  resisteth  an  ordinance  of  God. 
For  the  peace,  for  the  comfort,  for  the  house- 
hold happiness  of  neiglibourly  society  ;  aye,  and 
for  higher  things  than  these ;  it  has  been  or- 
dained by  the  author  of  all  society,  all  wisdom, 
and  all  truth,  that  enactments  deliberately  op- 
posed to  that  deliberate  opinion  shall  be  dis- 
armed of  the  svvoi'd  of  authority,  and  be  weak  as 
an  individual  man  ;  wliile  enactments  which 
are  strong"  in  the  strength  of  that  deliberate 
opinion  shall  be  mighty  as  an  ordered  and 
united  nation,  and  as  enduring  as  the  laws  of 
human  thought. 

And  now,  Sir,  though  my  arguments  may  be 
met  and  answered,  I  think  they  cannot  fairly 
be  misunderstood  ;  and  if  honourable  Gentle- 
men opposite  will  but  assume  for  the  sake  of 
argument  (that  is  all  I  ask  of  them,)  that  I  am 
neither  a  complete  knave  nor  an  absolute  fool 
— ^if  they  will  assume  this  only  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes— I  do  think  they  will  find  my  reasoning, 
if  not  unanswerable,  at  least  deserving  of  an 
answer.  That  a  country  cannot  be  really  free 
in  which  a  system  of  Political  Unions  exists, 
we  are,  I  hope,  all  agreed.  That  the  real  free- 
dom of  this  country  would  be  no  less  de- 
stroyed by  adopting  the  only  policy  which  could, 
in  the  present  diseased  state  of  political  feeli3 
ing,  put  them  dfown  effectually,  is  what  i  have 
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been  endeavouring   to   prove.     I   have  endea- 
voured  to  prove  that  Political  Unions  are  the 
natural  growth  of  the  present  system  of  Parlia- 
mentary representation ;    and   that,  while   that 
system  continues  to  work  so  well,  you  cannot 
silence  the  demand  for  Parliamentary   Reform 
except  by  cutting  out  men's  tongues ;  you  cannot 
ensure  the  stability  of  that  admirable  system 
except  by  binding  men's  hands  behind  them. 
I  ventured  to  infer  that  if  we  refuse  Reform  we 
must  be  content  to  endure  either  a  system  of 
Political  Unions,  or,   for  a  few  years,  a  legal 
tyranny  more  hateful  and  oppressive  than  the 
tyranny  of  Political  Unions  themselves ;   and, 
after  that,  a  bloody  revolution  which  will  give 
Society  an  opportunity  of  beginning  its  career 
afresh  and  ordering  these  things  more   wisely. 
This  alternative  I  ventured  to  decline,  and  en- 
deavoured instead  to  show  that  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  heal  this  fatal  disease,  to  restore  health, 
natural  health  and  happiness,  to  this  disordered 
country.      I    maintained    that    this    might  be 
done,  not  indeed  by   feeding   the   hungry  and 
clothing  the  naked,  (for  that  we  cannot  do  ;  of 
that,  until  it  shall   please  Providence  to  adopt 
Mr.  Sadler's  Reform  in  the  Law  of  Population, 
I  can  hold  out  no  hopes  ;)  but  by  giving  to  the 
discontented  people — ^if  not  justly,  at  least  natu- 
rally and   necessarily  discontented   people — in 
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the  shape  of  a  fuller  and  freer  Representation  in 
Parliament,  an  assurance  and  a  guarantee  that 
their  interests  are  cared  for  as  they  ought.     By 
this   means  you   reconcile   to   the   Government 
and  bind  cordially  to  it  those  large  and  most 
important  and   influential  classes   which,  how- 
ever coarsely  spun,   are  the  true  stuff"  out   of 
which  a  great  nation  is  made,  (for  without  your 
juries,  your  armies,  your  parish  congregations, 
where  is  your  great  nation?)     By  this  means, 
you,  through  their  advice  and  mediation,  relieve 
the  poorest  classes  from  that  sense  of  injury  and 
neglect  and    insult,   which  adds   to   pain    and 
hunger   tenfold  bitterness   and   makes  resigna- 
tion a  thing  impossible.     At  all  events,  you  dis- 
courage through  their  countenance,  you  check 
through  their  opinion,  you  overpower  and  sub- 
due through   their  strength,   all  those  feelings 
and  opinions  which  breed  discontent  and  dan- 
ger  among   suffering    men.      Finally,    through 
their  interposition,   you  restore  to  the  different 
orders   of  men   that  peace   and   harmony   and 
repose   which   are    the    health    and    wealth    of 
society.      Full    as   I    am    of    this    belief,    my 
hopes  for  the  future  are  cheerful.     But  let  not 
those  whose   prospects  are  of  a  more  gloomy 
cast    content    themselves    therefore    with    ridi- 
culing these  my  anticipations  of  final  tranquillity, 
of  the  cessation  of  political  strife  and  noise,  of 
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a  return  of  Jiouseliold  quiet  and  comfort,  of 
morning  and  evening  duties  performed  in  due 
season,  of  "  ordinary  Imsiness  without  care." 
In  these  anticipations  I  may,  no  doubt,  be 
wrong.  But  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong, 
whether  the  destiny  marked  out  for  us  be  good 
or  evil,  I  again  repeat  that  the  path  of  our  duty 
is  clear  before  us.  I  have  laid  down  a  broad 
principle  to  go  by  ;  that  principle  marks  out 
for  us  a  broad  way  to  go.  Governments,  I 
repeat,  are  forbidden  by  a  greater  power  than 
we  can  contradict  to  resist  the  determined  bent 
of  public  feeling.  Public  feeling  must  finally 
prevail;  and  tlierefore  it  is  necessary  above 
all  things  that  it  be  free  and  healthy  in  its 
operation.  This  is  the  great  principle  which 
I  hope  to  hear  confuted,  or  on  which  I  hope  to 
be  met  and  answered.  On  this  principle,  I  say 
that  Political  l^nions  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
a  free  country  ;  knowing  that  by  them  the  free 
authority  of  free  opinion  must  be  confined  and 
crippled  and  disarmed.  On  this  principle  I 
deprecate  tliose  violent  coercive  measures,  un- 
accompanied by  healing  ones,  which  are  urged 
upon  the  present  Ministry  ;  knowing  that, 
while  opinion  is  free  and  strong  as  it  should 
be,  they  cannot  save  and  must  destroy.  On 
this  principle  I  deprecate  the  whole  policy  of 
the  conservative  party,   (falsely  so  c;dling  them- 
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selves;)  knowing  that  it  cannot  but  end  in 
uniting  the  whole  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  in  a  mighty  political  combination  against 
the  Government.  On  this  principle  (in  order 
that  the  country  may  be  free,  and  Political 
Unions  may  not  be  tolerated)  I  call  upon  that 
party  to  concede  while  it  is  yet  time,  not  to 
the  menaces  of  these  very  Political  Unions 
which  I  deprecate,  but  to  the  state  and  temper 
of  the  times  which  alone  raises  those  menaces 
above  impertinence  ;  I  call  upon  them  to  con- 
cede, not  to  the  excesses  of  popular  outrage, 
but  to  the  ordinance  of  Him  who  maketh  men 
to  be  of  one  mind  in  an  house,  and  who  surely 
ordained  both  tlie  rulers  and  the  ruled  not 
that  they  should  be  at  strife  continually  but 
that,  through  them,  might  descend  upon  his 
people  the  blessings  of  peace ;  I  call  upon  them 
to  concede,  not  to  the  clamour  of  an  ignorant 
and  insolent  rabble,  but  to  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  in  the  tempests  which  make  nations 
quake,  in  that  growing  and  gathering  tempest 
beneath  which  this  ancient  and  stately  nation 
is  even  now  labouring  in  extremity. 


Tilling,  Printer,  Chelsea. 
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